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Durant  In  Difficulty 

Will  Durant — graduate  of  St.  Peter’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey,  apostate  and  author 
of  the  best-selling  “Story  of  Philosophy” 
which  devoted  approximately  ten  lines  to 
scholasticism — has  just  written  an  article 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  answering 
the  question,  “What  Education  Is  of  Most 
Worth?”  While  the  system  Durant  offers 
is  unquestionably  fine,  yet  it  becomes 
valueless  and  futile  when  he  bases  it  on  a 
foundation  of  mere  sportsmanship,  com¬ 
mercial  honor,  civic  pride,  filial  piety,  Boy 
Scoutism,  Girl  Scoutism  and  patent  irre- 
ligion.  In  fact,  the  whole  system,  founded 
on  such  a  flimsy  basis,  collapses. 

Durant  tries  to  be  all  things  to  all  men 
in  this  article.  He  makes  a  clever  attempt 
to  cover  the  weaknesses  of  his  system  in 
a  platitudinous  statement  at  the  beginning 
of  his  treatise — but  everything  becomes 
clear  as  he  develops  his  thesis.  Deploring 
the  fact  that  the  specialization  of  the  last 
generation  has  failed  to  produce  high- 
minded  gentlemen,  Durant  says:  “That 
education  is  of  most  worth  which  opens 
to  the  body  and  the  soul,  to  the  citizen 
and  the  state,  the  fullest  possibilities  of 
their  harmonious  life.  Three  basic  goods 
should  determine  education  and  define  its 
goals:  First,  the  control  of  life,  through 
health,  character,  intelligence  and  tech¬ 
nology;  second,  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
through  friendship,  nature,  literature  and 
art;  and  third,  the  understanding  of  life, 


through  history  and  science,  religion  and 
philosophy.”  And  with  that  we  agree.  In 
fact,  it  sounds  as  if  it  were  lifted  in  toto 
from  a  Jesuit  college  bulletin.  But,  when 
Durant  comes  to  a  development  of  that 
theory  of  education,  he  hedges — and  we 
disagree. 

Under  the  “control  of  life”  the  most 
important  item,  of  course,  is  “character” 
based  on  a  firm  code  of  morality.  And 
for  Durant  there  is  character  based  on  a 
code  of  morality — but  the  code  is  shifting 
and  is  based  on  nothing.  Durant  bases 
his  morality  on  “the  personality  of  the 
teachers,  filial  piety,  individual  conscience, 
commercial  honor,  civic  pride,  community 
ideals,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts.” 
Such  a  code  of  morality  is  worthless  and 
can  hardly  bind  the  thinking  man.  If 
these  were  the  only  sanctions  and  the  only 
motives  for  being  moral,  then  morality 
would  not  be.  If  these  were  the  only 
ideals  to  which  one  could  appeal  to  mould 
character,  then  the  task  of  educating  men 
to  be  moral  gentlemen  would  be  well  nigh 
impossible. 

We  have  said  that  Durant  attempts  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men.  In  the  statement 
of  his  proposition  Durant  speaks  of  “the 
understanding  of  life,  through  history  and 
science,  through  religion  and  philosophy.” 
And  we  say:  “Fine! — Durant  has  included 
religion,  the  most  vital  factor.”  But,  when 
he  comes  to  a  development  of  this  thought 
on  the  understanding  of  life  through  his¬ 
tory  and  science,  through  religion  and 
philosophy,  he  completely  ignores  religion 
— he  does  not  even  mention  it.  In  fact, 
we  come  to  our  understanding  of  life 
through  history,  science  and  philosophy — 
but,  religion  has  now  been  dropped.  Du¬ 
rant  can  find  no  place  for  religion  in  his 
system  of  education.  But,  yet,  he  had 
sense  enough  to  include  it  in  the  general 
outline  of  his  theory  of  education. 

A  system  of  education  which  ignores 
religion  and  bases  its  morality  on  civic 
pride  is  worthless.  For,  without  religion 
and  morality,  nothing  is  valuable.  Durant 
is  still  ignoring  fundamentals. 
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You  can  see . 

You  can  see  stars 
Dusted  with  down , 
Butternut  moons, 

And  gaunt  trees  straining. 

You  can  see  sand-bars 
Dampened  with  sea  foam, 
Blue-shadowed  dusks 
With  pear  petals  raining. 
You  can  see. 

1  can  see  also. 
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Washington  Letter 

By  Paul  V.  Power 


JL  F  I  HAD  not  been  obliged,  several  years 
ago,  to  part  with  my  copy  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton’s 
Resurrection  of  Rome  in  a  ludicrously  vain  attempt  to  realize 
monies  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  lobster  dinner  at  Mr. 
Pieroni’s  establishment  in  Park  Square,  I  should  now  be  in  a 
position  to  verify  a  hazy  sentence  I  have  in  mind  and  which 
I  fondly  believe  was  included  in  the  author’s  preface  to  the 
book  already  mentioned.  However,  I  was  so  obliged  and  there 
is  little  sense  in  crying  over  spilt  milk  or  a  lobster  dinner 
never  eaten.  Not  that  I  haven’t  eaten  as  much  lobster  in 
my  time  as  the  next  fellow,  mind  you.  But  the  sentence  to 
which  I  have  referred  contained  a  confession  I  should  like  to 
make,  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  confess  a  fault 
than  to  connect  it,  in  no  matter  how  obscure  a  fashion,  with 
a  Chestertonian  delinquency. 
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To  come  directly  to  the  point,  as  is  ever  my  practice,  I 
would  remind  the  polite  and  learned  reader  to  whom  I  write 
that  Chesterton  admitted  an  inability  to  see  the  things  which 
custom  declares  should  be  seen.  When  I  visit  a  strange  city, 
the  genial  verbal  gymnast  wrote,  I  am  more  apt  to  pass  the 
time  admiring  a  lamp  post  than  an  obviously  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  to  which  all  tourists  are  irresistibly  drawn.  And  so  it 
is  with  me.  I  once  set  out,  with  The  New  Yorker  in  one  hand 
and  a  note  book  in  the  other,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  The  State  of  the  Modern  Theatre,  and  a  few  days  later 
I  sorrowfully  discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  my  critical 
visit  to  New  York  had  been  passed  at  the  flea  show  in  42nd 
Street.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  and  when  one  considers  the 
astonishing  attempts  at  drama  which  Broadway  has  shipped 
to  Boston  this  past  winter,  I  may  not  have  been  so  far  wrong 
after  all.  And  there  was  the  time  I  determined  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  wonders  of  modern  transportation  at  the  East 
Boston  Airport  and  spent  the  entire  day  riding  back  and  forth 
on  the  ferry. 

What  I  started  out  to  discuss,  however,  is  neither  The  State 
of  the  Modern  Theatre  nor  the  East  Boston  ferry,  although 
the  latter  richly  deserves  a  fat  volume  devoted  to  its  history. 
I  was  going  to  talk  about  Washington,  and  I  suppose  I  might 
as  well  continue  with  that  idea  in  mind.  The  difficulty  is  that 
I  probably  spent  more  time  in  Washington  worrying  about 
fish  than  I  spent  investigating  the  New  Deal.  You  can  have 
no  idea  how  feeble  are  our  best  bureaucratic  minds  when  it 
comes  to  fish.  One  enters  a  popular  restaurant  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  at  noon  on  Friday  and  scans  the  menu  in  vain 
if  one  expects  to  find  any  indication  that  there  are  Christians 
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lurking  about.  When  the  waitress  is  questioned,  she  replies, 
“Yes,  we  have  fish.  Would  you  care  for  an  order?”  And  she 
starts  writing  on  her  pad.  “One  moment,”  declares  the  inno¬ 
cent  victim  of  a  decadent  civilization,  “what  kind  of  fish?” 
“Oh,”  the  dear  girl  replies,  stupefied  at  so  silly  a  question, 
“halibut,  of  course.”  One  is  clever,  though.  Also  one  was 
born  in  Boston  and  is  aware  that  halibut  is  not  yet  in  season. 
Consequently  oysters  are  ordered,  and  if  you  don’t  know  how 
I  feel  about  oysters  there  is  little  use  in  attempting  to  explain 
it  to  you.  Such  oysters.  They  were  as  large  as  the  palm 
of  a  pitcher’s  hand  and  as  tough  and  tasteless  as  the  baseball 
usually  propelled  therefrom. 

How  can  the  federal  government  be  expected  to  function 
efficiently  when  such  a  condition  as  this  is  allowed  to  exist 
in  the  Nation’s  capital?  Fish,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
brain  food.  If  our  legislators  and  governmental  administrators 
are  to  be  nothing  but  apoplectic  meat  eaters,  then  no  New 
Deal  can  hope  to  succeed.  Before  we  attempt  to  alter  our 
traditional  system  of  government  and  scrap  the  Constitution 
it  might  be  well  to  investigate — yes,  pry  if  we  must — the 
feeding  habits  of  our  democratic  representatives.  Perhaps, 
if  Congressmen  and  department  officials  could  be  persuaded 
to  eat  fish  and  abstain  from  red  meat,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  a  New  Deal.  Intelligence  might  well  take  the  place  of  a 
new  political  philosophy. 

Despite  the  extremely  annoying  problem  of  finding  fitting 
fuel  for  the  physical  man  in  Washington,  I  was  sufficiently 
fortunate  to  encounter  two  or  three  notions  of  democratic 
government  which  struck  me  as  being  of  a  fundamental  nature. 
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The  first  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  man  whom  the  citizenry 
is  going  to  allow  to  run  the  government.  As  a  guest  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  I  was  able  to  learn  that 
the  Institute  is  endeavoring  to  train  outstanding  college  men 
to  administer  the  huge  bureaus  and  departments  through  which 
the  federal  government  conducts  its  business.  As  far  as  I 
could  gather,  Washington’s  liberal  minds  are  of  the  opinion 
that  good  government,  true  democracy  and  universal  justice 
will  inevitably  result  from  the  activities  of  efficient  technicians 
on  the  federal  pay  roll.  If  the  men  conducting  various  gov¬ 
ernmental  activities  know  precisely  what  they  are  doing  and 
do  it  well,  then  the  future  of  America  is  assured  and  democracy 
will  survive.  Democracy’s  most  dangerous  foe,  they  appear  to 
believe,  is  ignorance. 

Nothing  was  said  about  ethics.  One  lecturer  attempted  to 
prove,  through  the  use  of  the  most  nebulous  statistics,  that 
where  office  holders  are  educated,  they  are  honest.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  I  can’t  bring  myself  to  agree  with  this  philoso¬ 
phy.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  unethical  office  holder  with  a 
sound  knowledge  of  governmental  technique  is  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  commonweal  than  an  office  holder  equally 
unscrupulous  but  not  possessing  the  trained  ability  to  employ 
his  power  for  selfish  ends  as  efficiently  as  his  more  brilliant 
associate.  The  majority  of  the  eighty-five  “outstanding  col¬ 
lege  seniors”  brought  together  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  in  order  that  they  might  observe  the  federal 
government  in  operation  seemed,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  discovering  profitable  positions 
on  the  public  pay  roll  than  they  were  in  making  the  United 
States  the  Utopia  which  our  educated  men  and  women  are 
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theoretically  supposed  to  bring  into  existence  any  day  now. 
Such  an  attitude  is  in  no  way  discreditable,  but  why  should 
we  expect  a  man  to  be  a  crusader  simply  because  he  is  edu¬ 
cated?  Or  to  be  honest  because  he  is  efficient? 

To  my  mind,  the  Nation  would  be  far  more  happy  if  its 
executives  and  representatives  were  intellectually  mediocre  and 
ethically  sound.  Before  our  future  leaders  learn  how  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  powers  of  government  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people  it  would  be  a  sensible  idea  if  they  realize  the  powers 
to  which  they  will  be  entrusted  ought  to  be  so  administered. 
If  our  American  colleges  and  universities  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  produce  “good  citizens,”  this  is  the  first  problem 
they  must  face.  A  course  in  Ethics  is  more  important  than 
a  dozen  in  Political  Science. 

The  New  Deal,  I  have  learned,  looks  upon  government’s 
relations  with  business  from  a  radically  different  point  of 
view  than  did  any  administration  preceding  it  in  Washington. 
A  distinction  which  says,  however  truthfully,  that  the  Old 
Deal  legislated  for  the  “vested  interests”  and  the  New  Deal 
legislates  for  the  “forgotten  man”  is  not  adequate  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  political  philosophy  which  directs  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  presidents 
and  their  parties  in  power  before  March  4,  1933,  did  legislate 
for  the  vested  interests  and  that  the  present  federal  adminis¬ 
tration  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
citizens,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
change  brought  about  in  our  institutions  through  such  legisla¬ 
tion  as  the  NRA  a  further  distinction  must  be  made:  the  New 
Deal  legislates  positively  for  the  common  good  and  the  Old 
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Deal  legislates  negatively  to  achieve  whatever  end  one  desires 
to  assign  to  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
an  honest  man  intent  upon  serving  his  country  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  During  his  administration  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  came  into  existence — a  law  which  directly  effects 
government’s  relations  with  business,  but  purely  in  a  negative 
fashion.  The  Sherman  Law  says  to  business:  “You  must  not 
form  trade  combinations  detrimental  to  free  competition.” 
Now,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  also,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  an  honest  man  intent  upon  serving  his  country  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  During  his  administration  Congress  en¬ 
acted  the  National  Recovery  Act — a  law  which  not  only 
effected  government’s  relations  with  business,  but  did  so  in  a 
decidedly  positive  way.  The  NRA  said  to  business:  “You 
must  draw  up  codes  of  fair  competition  providing  for  minimum 
wages,  maximum  hours  and  the  elimination  of  child  labor.” 
Then  the  NRA  went  even  further.  It  said:  “In  the  creation 
of  these  codes  and  in  the  construction  of  a  new  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  the  government  will  help  you.  The  government  will  be  a 
promoter.” 

I,  dear  reader,  approve  of  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours 
and  the  elimination  of  child  labor,  but  I  have  an  unholy  dread 
of  seeing  the  federal  government  assume  the  role  of  a  promoter. 
Therein  lies  the  Fascism  about  which  we  hear  so  much.  Now, 
if  the  next  Congress,  when  President  Roosevelt  has  been  safely 
reelected,  should  enact  a  constitutional  amendment  declar¬ 
ing  that  industry  must  not  hire  children,  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  work  more  than  forty  hours  a  week  and  that 
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at  least  sixteen  dollars  must  be  paid  an  individual  for  a  week’s 
labor  (or  whatever  stipulations  might  be  agreed  upon)  I, 
for  one,  would  rejoice.  But  if  the  next  Congress  should 
enact  some  amendment  or  other  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  give  the  federal  government  power  to  step  in  and  or¬ 
ganize  trade  combinations,  to  promote  new  business  associa¬ 
tions,  I  would  know  that  the  Fascist  charges  currently  being 
thrown  at  the  President  would  be  considerably  justified.  The 
traditional  American  system  of  government  which  has  aimed 
at  universal  freedom  and  universal  protection  through  the  use 
of  negative  legislation  is  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
working  classes.  We  can  have  business  legislation  insisting 
upon  fair  competition  and  humane  working  conditions  which  is 
American,  and  not  Italian  or  Russian. 

*  *  * 

The  moderately  liberal  citizen,  like  myself,  has  often  won¬ 
dered,  I  daresay,  precisely  how  far  government  ownership  of 
public  utilities  should  extend.  Whenever  someone  suggests 
that  the  railroads  be  purchased  by  the  federal  government 
we  are  apt  to  feel  such  a  step  would  be  the  first  in  a  long  series 
which  would  have  as  its  goal  a  more  or  less  socialistic  state 
with  all  industry  owned  and  operated  by  the  people  through 
their  representatives  in  Washington.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
federal  coordinator  of  railroads,  is  reassuring.  Only  those  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  which,  of  their  nature,  must  be  regulated  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  for  the  public  good  should  be  publicly  owned, 
Mr.  Eastman  said  in  substance.  That  seems  fair  enough. 
And  when  Mr.  Eastman  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  purchase  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  and  when 
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he  thinks  government  ownership  of  public  utilities  should  only 
be  carried  out  when  the  government  is  in  a  position  to  operate 
them  efficiently,  then  we  need  have  no  fear  of  ruthless  bureau¬ 
cratic  seizure  of  railroads  and  power  plants. 

If  the  Canadian  National  Railway  can  be  used  as  a  criterion, 
the  argument  claiming  that  the  government  cannot  function 
efficiently  in  the  business  world  need  not  be  considered  too 
seriously.  The  trouble  is  that  the  government  has  never  been 
given  a  fair  opportunity.  Whenever  it  has  assumed  a  com¬ 
mercial  role,  as  in  1917,  its  activities  have  been  so  hurried 
and  its  preparations  so  inadequate  that  it  was  doomed  to 
failure.  Given  favorable  conditions,  the  kind  upon  which 
Mr.  Eastman  insists,  the  federal  government  should  prove 
itself  quite  capable  of  operating  those  public  utilities  which 
it  is  decidedly  unwise  to  leave  in  private  hands. 

*  *  * 

In  Boston  and  New  York  heads  are  constantly  shaking  over 
the  leftist  tendencies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  associates, 
and  sturdy  constitutionalists,  whose  legal  principles,  one  sus¬ 
pects,  have  been  learned  in  State  and  Wall  Streets,  seemingly 
convince  large  audiences  that  the  New  Deal  must  go;  no  such 
spirit,  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  Washington.  As  far  as 
I  could  gather,  the  average  resident  in  that  enlightened  city 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  United  States  require 
thorough  social  and  economic  reformation  and  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  presently  take  care  of  the  matter.  Just  wait 
until  after  election,  then  he’ll  open  up.  In  Boston,  voters  who 
like  Roosevelt  frequently  dislike  his  policies  and  have  little 
desire  for  change.  In  Washington,  those  who  dislike  Roose- 
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velt  personally  frequently  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
New  Deal.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  old  ways  are 
gone  forever. 

If  this  Washingtonian  optimism  rests  upon  political  fact, 
then  we  should  fear  an  overwhelming  Democratic  victory  in 
November.  For  if  Roosevelt  is  returned  to  office  by  a  land¬ 
slide,  there  will  be  no  check  on  New  Deal  audacity.  The 
federal  government  will  then  be  not  simply  a  promoter;  it 
will  be  Tex  Rickard,  Charlie  Pyle  and  P.  T.  Barnum  all  in 
one.  There  is  need  for  social  and  economic  reform,  but  a 
strong  Republican  minority  is  a  very  comforting  thing. 

“A  terrible  catastrophe  down  in  Georgia  yesterday,”  I  re¬ 
marked  to  the  negro  elevator  operator  in  the  hotel  at  which  I 
stopped. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  he  said. 

“Dreadful  how  Nature  seems  to  take  it  out  on  some  people,” 
I  ventured  vaguely. 

“Well,  Sir,  I  don’t  know,”  said  my  rather  ancient  chauffeur. 
“You  know,  Sir,  those  people  down  there  haven’t  been  the 
Christians  they  pretend  to  be.” 

I  think  there  might  be  something  in  it,  myself. 
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Presumption 

I  trampled  through  a  fresh-ploughed  field 
Where  1  found  almost  concealed 
A  toad,  who  puffed,  “The  world  is  turf!” 

I  asked  a  sandpipe  at  the  sea 
What  he  thought.  He  answered  me, 

“  ’Tis  easy!  All  is  sand  and  surf.” 

I  sought  an  earthly  creature  out 
Who,  before,  was  wont  to  flout 
Such  words  and  seek  beyond.  He  too 

Thought  overmuch  of  mind  and  hand 
And,  blind  as  those  of  turf  and  sand, 

Was  circled  by  the  things  he  knew. 

FREDERICK  P.  CARMODY 
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Fog 

By  Bronis  Tubelis 


JL  ILLED  to  the  hatches  with  cod 
and  halibut,  the  trawler  was  returning  to  the  fish  piers.  She 
was  a  large  clumsy  craft  with  the  wholly  unfitting  name  of 
Sea  Swan.  Quite  exhausted,  the  men  merely  idled  about  her 
squalid  deck  as  she  plowed  through  the  billowy  waters — 
chugging,  straining,  and  wheezing. 

This  had  been  the  first  trip  out  for  Gerard,  the  master’s 
son.  Ordinarily  close-mouthed,  he  was  exceedingly  talkative 
today,  overflowing  with  questions.  He  gave  unwanted  help, 
and  ran  here  and  there  until  he  was  breathless. 

The  Sea  Swan  had  been  struggling  against  the  waves  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  But  still  there  was  nothing  visible  save 
water.  It  would  take  her  another  hour  or  two  to  reach  the 
piers.  So,  with  all  that  time  on  his  hands,  Gerard  settled 
down  among  the  ropes  near  Swede  Nelson  who  was  at  the 
wheel.  On  land  Gerard  would  now  be  kicking  the  leaves  in 
the  gutters,  but  here  there  was  only  dampness  and  water.  He 
enjoyed  the  change.  But  the  black  waters  made  him  slightly 
uneasy.  The  wind  was  more  bitter  here,  too.  And  he  pushed 
his  hands  deeper  into  his  pockets.  Then  he  asked: 
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“How  far  are  we  from  shore,  Nelson?” 

“Not  twenty  miles,”  the  grizzled  seaman  replied  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  monotone. 

“That’s  far,  Nelson,  isn’t  it?” 

“Far  ’nough.  But  that’s  where  the  fish  are.” 

“There’s  a  mist  rising  over  the  water,”  remarked  Gerard, 
after  observing  the  haze-shrouded  sea. 

“Aye.  Looks  mighty  like  the  beginnin’  of  a  fog.” 

“Sailors  don’t  like  fogs,  do  they?” 

“No  more’n  angels  like  hell,”  smiled  the  old  fisherman. 

A  silence  ensued.  Gerard  watched  the  fog  grow  thicker 
and  thicker.  Soon  it  was  like  a  heavy  pall  dropped  over  the 
ocean.  Nelson  scowled  as  he  strained  his  blue  eyes.  But 
scowl  as  he  would,  he  could  not  see  beyond  the  blunt  bow. 

Gerard  broke  the  silence. 

“Gee!  Nelson,  you  can’t  even  see  the  cabin  now!” 

Nelson  did  not  reply. 

“There  goes  our  fog  horn!  Gosh!  it’s  loud!”  Gerard  was 
now  standing  beside  Swede  Nelson.  The  helmsman’s  silence 
had  filled  him  with  a  vague  fear. 

“What  makes  the  fog?”  Gerard  queried. 

“Warm  air  hittin’  cold  water,”  was  the  sailor’s  terse  reply. 
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Then  Gerard  drew  still  nearer  Nelson.  He  was  afraid  of 
the  stillness  that  had  come  over  the  ship.  If  the  men  talked 
at  all,  they  talked  in  whispers.  And  there  was  only  the  end¬ 
less  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  trawler’s  beams,  and  the 
intermittent  blasts  of  the  fog  horn.  The  boy  looked  into 
Nelson’s  tense,  wind-hardened  face. 

“How  do  you  know  where  you’re  going,  Nelson?  You 
can’t  see  a  thing!” 

“A  blind  man  learns  to  get  about.” 

Again  Gerard  fell  into  silence.  There  was  something  awe¬ 
inspiring  about  the  shroud-like  fog,  placidly,  quietly  cloaking 
the  sea.  He  listened  to  the  fog  horns  and  sirens  as  they  bel¬ 
lowed,  croaked,  or  screamed.  Then  there  was  the  ceaseless 
throbbing  and  laboring  of  the  Sea  Swan’s  engines.  But  most 
striking  of  all  were  the  fog  signals.  Some  distant,  some  close 
— all  sounding  like  living,  wailing  beings  lost  in  the  fog. 
Gerard  listened  and  remained  silent  until  a  beast-like  cry  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  murkiness. 

“What’s  that?”  ejaculated  the  lad,  in  a  voice  full  of  fear. 

“That’s  poor  Steve,”  returned  Nelson  quietly. 

“Steve?”  gasped  Gerard.  “It  doesn’t  sound  like  a  man!” 

“Poor  feller’s  got  fog  shock.” 

“What’s  fog  shock?” 

“A  feller  that’s  got  it  goes  out  of  his  head  every  time  a  fog 
comes  ’round.” 
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“When  did  he  get  it?’7 


“Couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  a  steamer  hit  the  Octopus — the 

trawler  he  was  workin7  on . They  pulled  him  out  half 

drowned . He’s  had  it  ever  since.77 

Gerard  shuddered.  Once  more  he  heard  the  cry.  Now  it 
was  more  articulate.  Steve  seemed  to  be  running  up  and 
down  the  port  side  of  the  vessel.  All  the  time  he  called  out: 
“A  liner!  A  liner!  It’s  on  us!77  Then  suddenly  his  voice 
became  uncommonly  loud.  The  boy  drew  closer  to  Nelson 
and  clung  to  his  slimy  sweater.  A  moment  later,  a  rude  hand 
seized  Gerard  by  the  shoulder.  Terrified,  he  wheeled  about. 
There  was  Steve — wild-eyed,  jabbering,  looking  entirely  like 
a  madman. 

“Steve,  we’ll  be  on  land  soon,”  Nelson  murmured  in  a 
soothing  voice,  like  a  mother  to  her  feverish  child — not  at  all 
like  a  calloused  seaman.  “We’ll  be  on  land  soon.  There’s 
nothin’  to  be  afraid  of.’L 

For  a  moment  Steve  was  quiet.  His  black  eyes  stared 
blankly  to  the  port  side.  His  swarthy  face  was  full  of  the 
bewilderment  and  fright  of  a  lost  child.  Suddenly  he  grasped 
the  wheel  in  a  frantic  effort  to  turn  it.  But  Nelson  swept 
him  away  with  a  motion  of  his  arm.  Again  he  returned.  This 
time  he  took  Gerard  by  the  arm.  The  lad  recoiled  from  him, 
but  the  man  held  tightly. 

“Look!”  he  said  breathlessly,  pointing  a  shaking  hand  to 
the  port  side.  “Look!  It’s  coming!  It’s  coming!” 
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Gerard  dared  for  a  moment  to  look  into  the  raving  fellow’s 
face.  And  the  boy’s  whole  body  trembled.  An  unholy  horror 
filled  Steve’s  eyes.  But  once  more  he  became  silent,  as  though 
to  catch  his  breath.  Then  abruptly  he  began  to  scream: 

“It’s  on  us!  Turn  that  wheel!  Turn  it!  Turn  it!” 

At  the  same  time,  Nelson  heard  an  unusually  loud  blast  of 
a  siren.  Worriedly  he  looked  to  the  port  side  from  where  the 
blast  came.  Then  suddenly,  out  of  the  blanket  of  fog,  loomed 
a  titanic  mass. 

“Good  God!”  Nelson  cried,  while  his  hands  froze  to  the 
wheel.  “A  liner!”  But  an  unearthly  crash  overwhelmed  his 
outcry  as  a  mountainous  prow  rammed  the  trawler  amidships, 
sinking  it  almost  immediately. 
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Regret 


I’ve  stolen  a  kiss, 

I  shouldn’t  have  done  it. 

From  pretty  young  miss 
I’ve  stolen  a  kiss, 

What  rapturous  bliss 
From  first  I’ve  begun  it. 

I’ve  stolen  a  kiss, 

Should  I  have  done  it? 

RALPH  F.  BALDWIN 
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The  Folk  Song  and 
National  Music 

By  John  I.  Foley 

T 

-JL  HE  folk  song  is  indeed  a  cultural 
study  in  itself,  for  it  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  human  nature. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  spontaneous  melodic  expression  of 
emotion  formulated  in  terms  of  design.  It  is  a  melodic  out¬ 
burst  of  emotions  or  feelings  that  men  could  not  stifle  or  keep 
in  their  souls.  It  tells  us  most  accurately  the  racial  charac¬ 
ter,  feelings,  and  interests  of  a  people,  precisely  because  it 
is  unstudied  and  spontaneous.  Let  us  examine  the  char¬ 
acter  and  general  tone  of  the  folk  songs  of  various  nations, 
and  observe  how  the  character  of  each  nation  is  reflected  in 
them. 

There  are  of  course  certain  musical  characteristics  common 
to  the  folk  songs  of  all  countries.  Although  the  customs  and 
the  arts  of  different  nations  were  influenced  by  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  and  racial  and  political  forces,  there  are  certain  primi¬ 
tive  elements  common  to  the  music  of  all  nations  and  times, 
since  nations  are  composed  primarily  of  human  hearts.  A 
mother’s  tender  lullaby  to  her  child,  a  solemn  funeral  dirge, 
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a  stirring  battle  song — these  are  universal.  No  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  disguising  a  love  song,  even  by  the  use  of  char¬ 
acteristic  national  instruments.  Religion,  joy,  humor,  tran¬ 
quility,  sadness  are  expressed  in  song  by  all  nations  with  only 
slightly  different  musical  methods.  All  these  themes  admit 
of  accidental  changes  in  treatment — differences  that  are  rhyth¬ 
mic  and  melodic,  local  and  intellectual — but  all  can  be  recog¬ 
nized,  no  matter  what  national  tinge  pervades  the  music. 

What  musical  characteristics  differentiate  one  type  of 
national  folk  song  from  another?  Customs  vary  with  nations, 
and  customs  are  expressed  in  folk  songs  and  folk  dances.  The 
Russian  folk  song,  “Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen,”  differs  widely 
from  the  Italian  “Santa  Lucia,”  and  yet  both  are  boat-songs. 
Music  springs  directly  from  people’s  daily  life,  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  folk  song  of  various  nations  is  naturally  as  great 
as  the  difference  in  their  language,  daily  habits,  and  customs. 
There  are  great  racial  differences  in  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
The  Latin  love  of  gaiety,  romance,  poetry,  and  colorful  glam¬ 
orous  adventure  greatly  differs  from  the  stolidity  and  plodding, 
stable  nature  of  the  Teuton  or  from  Slavic  fearless  freedom. 
In  all  folk  songs,  in  all  national  music  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  four  clearly  recognizable  characteristic  features: 

1.  Differing  use  of  scales  and  modes. 

2.  The  constant  mingling  of  major  and  minor,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  preference  for  the  minor. 

3.  Rhythmic  variations. 

4.  Characteristic  instruments  of  various  nations. 
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These  four  features,  together  with  the  temperament  of  the 
people  from  which  it  springs,  make  the  folk  song  of  one  nation 
different  from  that  of  another. 

Italy 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  speak  of  truly  Italian  folk  song, 
because  Italy  became  nationalized  so  recently.  Her  various 
independent  cities  and  principalities  had  their  own  folk  songs. 
Naples  is  famous  for  her  street  songs  and  barcarolles,  Venice 
for  her  boat-songs  and  serenades,  which  have  that  simple 
charm  and  beauty  found  only  where  there  is  no  artificial  dec¬ 
oration. 

Sicily — LTsola  Del  Fuoco,  as  Dante  called  it, — is  richer 
in  folk  song  than  any  province  in  the  mainland,  influenced  as 
she  was  by  Norman,  Saracen,  Angevin,  and  Greek  strains. 
Over  five  thousand  folk  songs  have  been  collected  in  various 
parts  of  the  island.  For  the  most  part  they  consist  of  religious 
songs,  which  were  sung  in  competition  in  the  villages  on  the 
feast-days  of  prominent  saints,  and  parodies  and  love  songs. 
It  is  in  the  love  songs  that  the  Sicilian  is  most  poetic.  The 
ciuri  (flowers)  which  are  triplets  or  couplets  beginning  with 
the  name  of  a  flower  with  which  the  other  line  or  lines  should 
rhyme ;  the  canzuni,  generally  of  eight  lines,  where  the  various 
perfections  of  the  “fair  lady”  are  sung;  and  the  arii,  songs  of 
four  or  more  stanzas  sung  to  a  guitar  accompaniment,  are  the 
chief  forms  of  the  Sicilian  love  song.  The  “Siciliana”  which 
Turiddu  sings  at  the  beginning  of  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  is  a 
good  imitation  of  the  Sicilian  folk  song  (specifically,  the  aria). 


The  songs  of  the  Greek-speaking  peasants  of  Calabria  are 
filled  with  the  tenderest  sincerity  and  simplicity.  As  a  whole, 
the  Italian  folk  song  deals  with  love  and  nature.  It  is  the 
natural  expression  of  the  Italian  heart.  A  gay,  light  hearted 
people,  they  express  themselves  in  folk  songs  that  are  gay,  color¬ 
ful,  romantic,  florid,  and  highly  rhythmic.  Since  the  birth  of 
opera  in  1600,  when  Peri,  Caccini,  and  Rinuccini  published 
“Eurydice,”  Italian  folk  song  has  been  incorporated  into  Italian 
opera.  Indeed  the  two  are  so  naturally  dear  to  the  Italian 
heart,  that  the  Venetian  gondolieri  and  the  serenaders  of  all 
Italy  sing  daily  the  most  popular  music  from  the  operas.  It 
might  be  noted,  finally,  that  the  favorite  folk  dance-song  was 
the  tarantella ,  a  very  rapid  dance  that  was  popular  with  the 
Neapolitans.  Italian  folk  songs  fairly  glow  with  sunny  warmth, 
and  charm  with  a  lyric  sweetness. 

Spain 

Spanish  literature  teems  with  poetry  and  romance.  Her 
folk  songs  combine  warmth,  passion  and  accent  and  gesture 
to  form  an  impression  of  impulsive  abandon,  overwhelming 
sensuousness,  or  sadness.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  syncopation 
in  her  folk  song  and  dance.  This  is  why  she  converted  so 
readily  the  borrowed  African  tango  into  the  haberna.  Spanish 
folk  song  is  very  often  modal.  It  is  highly  individual  and 
(rhythmic,  and  its  combined  music  and  language  is  naturally 
and  uniquely  onomatapoetic. 

Naturally  enough  it  has  traces  of  Moorish  and  more  gen¬ 
erally  Oriental  influences.  During  the  Moorish  rule,  and  even 
before,  Spain  was  the  gateway  into  Europe  for  a  great  deal 
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of  Oriental  poetry,  art,  and  music,  serving  at  times  to  inspire 
the  Troubadours. 

The  folk  songs  of  various  Spanish  districts  vary  only  slightly. 
The  Andalusian  songs  and  dances  are  the  most  beautiful. 
They  are  of  an  extraordinary  freedom  of  rhythm  and  indolent 
insouciance,  and  many  hold  them  to  be  Spain’s  most  charac¬ 
teristic  folk  songs.  Manuel  de  Falla,  the  great  Spanish  musi¬ 
cian,  thinks  that  the  siguiriya,  one  of  the  most  primitive  types 
of  Andalusian  folk  song,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Byzantine 
chant.  One  of  the  best  known  forms  of  Spanish  folk  song  is 
the  alborada,  a  morning  serenade  sung  by  the  troubadours  to 
their  “ladies  fair.”  In  the  very  early  days,  Spanish  serenaders 
had  a  difficult  time  of  it,  for  the  “fair  lady”  would  frown  upon 
the  most  ardent  and  devoted  swain  who  did  not  have  a  head 
cold,  presumed  to  be  proof  that  he  had  dutifully  spent  the 
night  as  the  folk  poet  said,  “with  the  heavens  for  his  house, 
the  stars  for  his  shelter,  the  damp  earth  for  his  mattress,  and 
for  a  pillow  a  harsh  thistle.” 

Besides  the  Andalusian,  there  are  the  Basque  songs  with 
their  irregular  rhythm  and  the  common  jota  dance  form;  the 
Catalan  songs  with  their  sober  intensity  and  French  influence; 
and  the  Galician  and  Castilian  songs  with  the  colorful,  gay, 
strongly  marked  rhythms  of  the  bolero  and  the  seductive 
sequidilla.  The  well-known  castanets  heighten  the  song’s  ac¬ 
cent  and  rhythmic  effect,  and  lend  a  romantic  charm  to  the 
song  or  dance  it  accompanies. 

Foreign  composers  were  greatly  influenced  by  Spanish  folk 
songs  which  aided  them  to  capture  the  musical  idiom  of  Spain. 
Chabrier’s  “Espana”  and  the  opera  “Carmen”  by  Bizet  are 
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examples.  Ravel  and  DeBussy  were  also  affected  by  Spanish 
folk  music.  Many  Spanish  folk  songs  are  filled  with  the 
Oriental  ornamentalism  made  popular  by  the  Moors.  All  of 
them  are  rich  in  color,  in  accent,  and  in  rhythm. 

France 

In  440  A.D.  the  Gallic  historian  Salvian  wrote  of  his  country¬ 
men  that  one  of  their  characteristic  traits  was  to  drown  care 
and  sorrow  in  song,  but  we  have  no  record  of  Gallic  folk  songs 
that  would  indicate  their  nature.  The  advent  of  Christianity 
brought  with  it  the  influence  of  the  chant,  helped  along  by 
Charlemagne’s  order  that  it  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  his 
empire.  Many  of  the  French  folk  songs  in  existence  today 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Trouveres  and  Troubadours,  from 
1100  A.D.  on.  In  the  main,  French  folk  songs  are  limpid, 
refined  and  delicate,  with  a  good  deal  of  humor,  and  of  course 
the  inevitable  love  element.  In  Provence,  the  folk  songs — the 
most  popular  forms  of  which  are  the  pastourelle,  aubade, 
serenade,  and  romance — are  poetic,  joyous,  and  romantic,  but 
often  tinged  with  melancholy.  Perhaps  the  music  of  this  region 
was  influenced  by  music  of  the  far  East  brought  back  by  the 
crusades.  From  Burgundy  come  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
Christmas  carols  in  the  world.  Normandy  confines  herself 
mostly  to  folk  songs  that  are  sober  and  matter-of-fact.  Brit¬ 
tany  produces  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  form  of  French 
folk  song,  having  Celtic  and  modal  origins.  Rousseau  says 
of  the  folk  songs  of  Brittany:  “The  airs  are  simple,  not  snappy, 
they  have  I  know  not  what  of  an  antique  and  sweet  mood ' 
which  touches  the  heart.  They  are  simple,  naive,  and  often 
sad,  at  any  rate  they  are  pleasing.” 
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Germany 

Tacitus  tells  us  that  in  his  day  (55-95  A.D.  circ.)  the  Ger¬ 
man  armies  used  to  march  into  a  conflict  “to  the  sound  of 
battle  hymns.”  Charlemagne’s  reforms  restricted  free  expres¬ 
sion  for  a  time,  but  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  town 
pipers  and  the  Minnesingers  and  Meister singers,  the  folk  songs 
or  dances  did  not  die  out.  The  old  folk  songs  were  gradually 
assimilated  by  the  musical  forms  of  great  composers.  One  of 
the  main  characteristics  of  German  folk  songs  is  the  insep¬ 
arability  of  words  and  music.  The  drinking  songs  and  student 
songs  teem  with  jolly  good  fellowship.  The  love  songs  are 
quietly  and  deeply  emotional  in  contrast  to  the  sugary  and 
partially  artificial  sentimentality  of  the  French  love  songs. 
Germany’s  folk  songs  reflect  all  the  legendary  stories  of  the 
Rhine  and  all  the  lore  of  the  Black  Forest.  A  great  many 
Lutheran  hymns,  such  as  Em’  Feste  Burg,  are  either  folk  songs 
with  words  changed,  or  are  imitations  or  echoes  of  folk  songs. 
The  famous  Deutschland,  Deutschland  Uber  Alles  is  a  German 
folk  song  in  character.  The  natural  intellectual  and  serious 
bent  of  the  Teutonic  mind  never  disappears  entirely  in  the 
folk  songs.  “Multum  in  parvo”  well  describes  most  German 
songs.  Melody,  deep  emotion,  range  of  feeling  are  blended 
with  expert  simplicity  in  wonderful  design.  The  German  folk 
song  is  homely,  often  the  sentiment  is  exaggerated.  It  is 
characteristically  stable  and  wholesome  with  not  a  great  deal 
of  artistic  ornament. 

Bohemia 

Commonly  known  now  as  Czecho-Slovakia,  this  country 
was  influenced  in  her  folk  songs  by  Germany  and  Austria,  her 
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neighbors,  and  by  her  racial  relative,  Poland.  Bohemian  folk 
song  absorbed  much  of  the  Teutonic  spirit,  as  for  example,  in 
“The  Reaper’s  Song.”  The  religious  faith  and  fervor  of  her 
people,  heated  by  the  flame  of  the  Protestant  revolution,  is 
reflected  in  the  sacred  character  of  a  good  deal  of  her  folk 
music.  Like  all  Slavs,  the  Bohemians  were  partial  to  the 
dance.  Much  of  the  real  Bohemian  spirit  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Smetana,  in  his  “Bartered  Bride”  for  instance, 
and  in  Dvorak. 

Hungary 

Whenever  Hungarian  music  is  mentioned,  someone  always 
seems  to  associate  it  with  Gypsy  music.  The  followings  facts 
should  be  noted: 

1.  Gypsies  are  only  performers  of  Hungarian  music. 

2.  Gypsies  have  merely  taken  this  music  and  added 
ornament  in  grace  notes,  trills  and  glissandos. 

3.  Gypsies  have  not  in  any  way  influenced  Hungarian  folk 
songs. 

4.  Gypsies  seldom  play  folk  songs;  they  prefer  to  play 
popular  “art  songs.” 

Hungary  has  been  torn  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident 
because  of  her  geographical  relation  to  each,  and  her  people 
include  Magyars,  Germans,  Slavs,  Greeks  and  Jews,  as  well 
as  Gypsies.  All  have  exerted  some  influence  on  her  folk  songs. 

All  Hungarian  folk  songs  are  built  on  a  scale  like  our  normal 
minor,  but  with  an  augmented  fourth  which  gives  the  effect  of 
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the  intensified  minor.  Endless  variety  is  possible  in  the  use 
of  this  scale.  The  folk  songs  themselves  are  undecorated,  very 
strongly  syncopated,  and  abound  in  vigorous  and  amazing 
rhythm.  They  are  based  on  the  Dorian,  Aeolian,  and  Mixo- 
lydian  modes.  Folk  dances  predominate  over  the  folk  song: 
chiefly  the  czardas,  the  kortancz  or  society  dance,  and  the 
kanasz-tancz  or  swineherd’s  dance. 

Russia 

Anton  Rubinstein  was  not  exaggerating  when  he  claimed 
that  Russian  folk  songs  are  unique.  Cesar  Cui,  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  composer  of  the  Russian  school,  sums  up  admirably 
the  nature  of  Russian  folk  songs.  He  says:  “The  songs  of 
my  country  demand  an  original  harmonization  and  an  entirely 
distinct  method  of  modulation,  for  we  seldom  find  a  melody 
which  can  be  treated  entirely  within  the  major  or  minor  mode, 
for  even  if  it  extends  over  but  a  few  bars,  it  passes  from  rela¬ 
tive  major  to  minor  or  vice  versa.  These  changes,  generally 
unexpected,  are  almost  always  of  a  striking  emotional  effect.” 

Russia’s  enormity  and  the  individual  character  of  her  vari¬ 
ous  parts  give  a  tremendous  variety  of  local  color  to  her  folk 
songs.  In  no  other  country  do  folk  songs  so  clearly  mirror 
a  nation’s  history.  Russia  of  primitive  times,  Russia  suffering 
under  the  horror  of  Mongolian  rule,  Russia  oppressed  by 
feudalism  and  serfdom,  Russia  struggling  against  nature  and 
civil  wars,  and  yearning  for  peace  and  unity — this  Russia  is 
seen  in  her  folk  songs.  Some  of  them  have  traces  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  influence.  But  from  “Little  Russia,”  the  Ukraine 
near  Poland,  come  the  most  interesting  and  original  folk  songs. 
Due  to  the  terrible  oppression  of  the  Russians  by  tyrant  rulers 
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and  the  frequent  Asiatic  invasions,  Russia’s  best  songs  are 
sad  and  favor  the  minor  modes.  The  following  facts  may  be 
noted : 

1.  They  are  polyphonic  in  foundation  with  infrequent  use 
of  chords. 

2.  They  are  based  on  modal  scales. 

3.  There  is  in  them  a  shading  toward  half  and  quarter 
tones  via  the  passing  tones. 

4.  They  are  usually  simple  and  often  end  with  an  octave. 

5.  They  have  a  gay  wildness  (when  not  depressed),  con¬ 
noting  a  demand  for  release. 

In  no  other  nation  has  the  later  “art”  or  composed  music 
been  so  filled  with  folk  songs  and  dances  as  in  Russia.  In¬ 
spired  by  the  great  poet  Pushkin,  men  like  Glinka,  Borodin, 
and  Moussorgsky  embodied  the  folk  song  into  their  composi¬ 
tions,  as  did  the  great  Tschaikovsky. 

Poland 

Early  Polish  music  was  more  often  instrumental  than  vocal. 
A  long  line  of  brilliant  pianists  from  Chopin  to  the  modern 
Paderewski  included  many  of  Polish  blood.  In  modern  times 
vocal  music  has  been  more  emphasized,  as  the  glorious  voices 
Poland  has  given  to  opera  attest:  Marcella  Sembrich,  Jean 
and  Eduard  DeReszke,  and  the  newest  one,  Jan  Kiepura. 

In  Polish  folk  song,  such  as  it  is,  rhythm  and  melody  seems 
to  have  been  used  much  more  freely  than  in  the  Russian. 
The  Poles  are  more  romantic  and  passionate.  Their  folk  songs, 
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as  one  writer  puts  it,  “are  filled  with  a  fire  that,  in  the  synco¬ 
pated  notes,  intricate  rhythm,  and  difficult  melodic  intervals, 
reveals  the  influence  of  instrumental  expression.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  their  folk  music  the  four  Slavic 
peoples  treated  above  have  many  traits  in  common.  The 
Russians  and  Bohemians  are  alike  in  their  affection  for  melodic 
and  harmonic  songs.  The  Hungarians  and  Poles  are  more 
intense  in  their  dances  and  their  use  of  instrumental  forms. 
However  lively  they  may  be,  Polish  folk  songs  have  invariably 
a  tinge  of  sadness  and  melancholy.  It  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  when  we  consider  how  long  Poland  has  been  a  slave  to 
other  nations. 

Norway 

The  physical  aspect  of  this  country,  with  its  deep  forests, 
its  high  mountains  and  rugged  seacoast,  is  reflected  in  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  her  folk  songs.  The  old  Volsunga  Saga, 
teeming  with  the  rough  greatness  of  Norse  mythology,  were 
sung  by  the  Skalds  (bards)  from  very  early  times.  There  are 
two  main  types  of  Norse  folk  songs:  the  bold  and  vigorous, 
and  the  tender  and  plaintive.  Both  have  an  individuality 
which  unmistakably  marks  them  Norwegian.  One  writer  says 
of  Norwegian  song,  “In  melodic  contour  it  possesses  an  erratic 
disregard  for  forms  and  conventions.  The  rhythms  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  active  rough  peasant  boisterously  enjoying  the 
dance,  or  of  the  weird  antics  attributed  to  the  curious  elves 
and  gnomes  of  the  underworld.”  Norwegian  folk  songs  and 
dances  are  more  original,  more  free  from  external  influences 
than  those  of  other  Scandinavian  folk  songs  and  dances. 
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Sweden 

Ujilike  Norway,  Sweden  adopts  into  her  own  musical  per¬ 
sonality  some  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  other  lands. 
This  is  largely  the  result  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Since 
the  reign  of  Charles  XII,  Stockholm  has  become  one  of  the 
most  cosmopolitan  capitals  of  Europe.  It  is  natural  then  that 
Swedish  folk  music  should  have  been  influenced  by  foreign 
conditions.  The  folk  dances  are  more  characteristically 
Swedish  than  the  folk  songs.  Swedish  songs  are  less  tragic 
and  melancholy  than  the  Norwegian,  and  more  irregular  in 
rhythm  than  the  Danish.  A  happy  vein  pervades  Swedish  folk 
song.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  some  the  Tyrolean  yodel 
is  suggested.  Some  of  the  older  folk  songs  are  founded  on 
the  Gregorian  tones.  Many  of  the  tunes  begin  on  an  un¬ 
accented  beat.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  popular 
dance  in  Sweden,  the  Polska ,  is  borrowed  from  Poland. 

Ireland 

Nowhere  in  any  country  of  Europe  can  folk  songs  be  found 
comparable  to  Ireland’s.  In  pagan  times,  before  the  coming 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  druids  used  music  in  their  rites.  In  500 
B.  C.  the  Egyptian  historian  Hecartus  wrote  of  Ireland, 
“.  .  .  a  city  whose  citizens  are  most  of  them  harpers;  who, 
playing  on  the  harp,  chant  sacred  hymns  ...  in  the  temple.” 
The  Irish  were  the  first  to  use  a  diatonic  scale  and  counter¬ 
point.  Irish  monks  taught  music  in  the  abbeys  of  Europe, 
and  to  them  have  been  attributed  the  earliest  neume  forms. 
The  early  Irish  harpers  followed  the  modes  used  in  the  chant 
of  the  Church,  and  in  many  of  the  early  songs  we  find 
Gregorian  modes. 
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Irish  folk  songs,  influenced  by  Ireland’s  intense  and  pro¬ 
tracted  sufferings,  present  a  strange  mixture  of  sorrow  and 
joy.  Stirring  pathos,  haunting  melancholy,  infectious  gaiety, 
delicious  humor,  poetic  mysticism — all  are  deeply  ingrained  in 
Irish  folk  song.  The  “Londonderry  Air,”  commonly  known 
as  “Danny  Boy,”  is  probably  the  most  perfect  folk  song  ever 
written. 

Wales 

Wales  is  famous  for  her  early  bards.  The  Irish  harp  was 
introduced  there  in  the  twelfth  century  and  became  very  pop¬ 
ular,  to  which  fact  may  be  attributed  the  lilt  in  many  Welsh 
songs.  From  1200  to  1400  A.D.  the  Welsh  bards  influenced 
music  tremendously.  But  due  to  the  damnable  interference 
of  Edward  I,  who  silenced  the  bards  by  decree  lest  they  instill 
dangerously  heartfelt  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  Welshmen, 
very  little  of  the  music  of  this  period  remains.  Gray’s  magni¬ 
ficent  ode,  “The  Bard”  tells  the  story  of  the  last  of  the  Welsh 
minstrels. 

Eisteddfod,  or  song  festivals  which  included  contests  be¬ 
tween  singers,  instrumentalists,  and  choruses,  came  into  vogue 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  minstrels.  A  curious  custom 
prevails  in  Wales  today,  that  of  Pennilion  Singing.  The  harper 
plays  a  well-known  tune  several  times  and  each  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  turn  extemporizes  words  to  fit  the  melody,  the  chorus 
singing  “Tal  la  la”  after  each  new  stanza. 

Scotland 

Scotch  national  music  has  rhythm  and  melody  of  unusual 
charm.  Love  of  home  and  country,  and  that  sturdy  inde- 
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pendence,  loyalty  and  pathos  characteristic  of  the  Scot  are 
reflected  in  the  folk  songs  and  dances  of  Scotland.  The  usual 
lament,  love  song,  and  the  songs  celebrating  customs  and 
historical  events,  all  are  found  in  Scotch  folk  music. 

England 

Tacitus  vividly  describes  the  sacrificial  chant  of  the  early 
Briton  druids.  With  the  Saxon  invasion  and  rule  came  the 
boisterous  gayety  of  Saxony,  a  characteristic  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  British  music.  Norman  invasion  and  rule  brought 
romantic  color.  French  influence  is  evident  in  Elizabethan 
music.  This  whole  period  of  joyous  song  was  ruined,  as  was 
every  beautiful  spirit  of  our  culture,  by  the  dour  touch  of  the 
Protestant  Revolution.  The  psalms  of  the  Puritans  with  their 
gloom  and  pseudo-piety  ruined  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  English 
folk  song.  But  the  dashing  gaiety  of  the  cavaliers  put  English 
folk  music  on  its  feet  again.  Many  of  the  English  folk  songs 
were  copied  or  adapted  from  the  Irish,  Welch,  and  Scotch, 
but  they  have  an  English  sturdy  simplicity  all  their  own.  No 
nation  has  such  simple  and  dramatic  ballads  as  those  found 
in  England. 

We  have  seen  that  the  folk  song  is  a  spontaneous  melodic 
expression  of  emotion,  formulated  in  terms  of  design.  Its 
melody  may  usually  be  resolved  into  component  motives  di¬ 
rectly  evolved  from  those  cries  that  are  the  universal  expression 
of  emotion  and  sensibility.  We  have  seen  at  least  the  origins 
of  the  germs  of  folk  song  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 

German  folk  songs  have  contrast,  and  stability  of  design. 
They  employ  sequences,  vary  tonality,  are  rhythmically  vigor- 
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ous  but  monotonous,  show  economy  of  artistic  means,  and  are 
rarely  dramatic. 

Slavic  folk  songs  are  varied  in  rhythm,  are  constructed  on 
a  simple  plan,  and  are  usually  very  dramatic. 

Italian  and  Spanish  folk  songs  show  frequency  and  strength 
of  dramatic  expression,  with  grace  and  elegance  of  melodic 
design.  French  folk  song  has  these  elements  with  a  little 
more  refinement.  The  French  race  is  rich  in  joyous  rapid- 
moving  song,  in  humor  and  delicate  sentiment. 

English  and  Scandinavian  folk  songs  most  nearly  resemble 
German  forms.  The  Irish  folk  song  is  distinguished  for  its 
depth  and  beauty  of  sentiment  and  its  remarkable  perfection 
of  design. 

To  study  the  folk  song,  to  learn  the  national  feelings  and 
characteristics  of  a  people,  is  to  come  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  culture  and  history  of  the  civilized  world.  To  feel  with 
each  people  the  warmth  and  vitality  of  its  life  is  to  live  a 
little  more  deeply,  a  little  more  richly.  By  their  songs  you 
shall  know  them. 
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Hospital  Ticket 

By  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 


JL  JL  T  about  twenty  minutes  past  three 
the  bos’n  poked  his  head  in  the  forecastle  door  and  said, 

“All  hands.” 

I  went  over  and  shook  Nelson.  “Coming  into  South  Pass,” 
I  said.  He  got  out  of  his  bunk  and  put  on  his  dungarees  and 
we  went  up  the  forecastle-head  ladder.  The  first  mate  and 
most  of  the  sailors  were  already  there,  getting  ready  to  lower 
the  anchors  over  the  side.  At  sea,  the  anchors  were  lashed  to 
the  deck,  but  when  we  were  in  harbor  waters  or  in  the  river 
we  swung  them  out  and  let  them  hang  against  the  bow-plates, 
ready  to  go  down. 

Porto  Rico,  Blackie,  and  I  took  away  the  section  of  railing 
on  the  starboard  side.  The  others  were  swinging  the  boom 
around  and  hitching  the  block  and  tackle  to  the  anchor,  while 
the  bos’n  wound  the  line  around  the  capstan. 

“Heave  away,  Bos’n,”  the  mate  said. 

“Heave  away,”  the  bos’n  chanted,  and  turned  on  the  steam. 
The  capstan  began  to  revolve  and  the  anchor  rose  slowly 
from  the  deck. 
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“Swing  her  out  I  Swing  her  out!”  the  mate  said. 

All  the  sailors  took  hold  of  the  line  and  began  to  haul  on  it, 
swinging  the  boom  and  anchor  slowly  over  the  side.  The 
mate  looked  at  me. 

“Come  over  here  and  take  in  the  slack,”  he  said. 

He  wanted  me  to  stand  between  the  short  mast  and  the 
capstan  and  reave  in  through  a  block  the  line  that  was  already 
bunching  up  on  the  deck.  I  jumped  over  the  anchor  chain 
and  pulled  the  line  through  the  block,  coiling  it  on  the  deck 
besides  me.  There  wasn’t  much  room.  I  hadn’t  noticed  that 
the  block  was  resting  free  on  a  section  of  anchor  chain.  When 
I  hauled  the  line  through  it,  it  slipped  off  and  fell  on  my  foot. 
The  block  was  made  of  iron  and  weighed  about  twenty  pounds. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  bos’n  said,  “All  right,  watch  below, 
go  below.”  No  one  seemed  to  have  noticed  anything.  I 
couldn’t  keep  from  limping,  but  I  thought  it  would  pass  in  a 
little  while. 

“You  want  to  report  that,”  Nelson  said  when  we  were  below 
decks.  I  didn’t  think  so.  I  didn’t  think  I  was  really  hurt. 
I  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  forecastle  and  took  off  my  shoe. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  I  was  bleeding  pretty  badly.  Nelson 
took  one  look. 

“Come  on,”  he  said,  “Come  on  up  and  show  it  to  the  old 
man.” 

I  went  aft  to  the  captain’s  office  amidships  and  told  him 
what  had  happened.  He  was  pretty  disgusted.  The  mate  was 
no  help.  He  hovered  around  the  door  and  grumbled  while 
the  captain  bandaged  my  foot. 
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“Don’t  I  always  tell  you  fellows  to  be  careful?” 

“You’d  better  go  and  see  the  doctor  when  we  get  to  Baton 
Rouge,”  the  captain  said.  “Give  him  light  duty  Mr.  Ander¬ 
sen.” 

After  supper  I  turned  in  and  tried  to  read.  My  foot  was 
beginning  to  throb,  slowly  and  steadily.  After  a  while  I  looked 
down  and  the  blood  was  oozing  slowly  through  the  bandage 
and  trickling  over  my  ankle.  One  of  the  sailors  put  a  towel 
under  my  foot.  It  was  early  August  and  there  was  no  wind. 
Through  a  port  hole  I  could  see  the  dark  low-lying  swamp¬ 
land,  mile  after  mile  of  it,  monotonously  going  by.  At  eight 
o’clock  it  began  to  get  dark,  and  the  mosquitoes  arrived.  They 
were  big  and  loud,  and  they  gave  you  an  awful  bite.  I  had 
on  only  a  pair  of  shorts  and  an  undershirt,  and  I  knew  I  was 
in  for  a  battle,  so  I  got  up  and  put  on  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
white  ducks.  This  made  it  even  hotter,  but  it  was  better  than 
being  bitten  by  the  mosquitoes.  Even  then  they  found  my 
face  and  neck,  and  my  wrists  and  ankles.  I  had  bought 
some  ointment  for  cuts  and  burns  in  Bayonne.  Every  time 
I  was  bitten  I  put  some  on  it  and  that  made  it  feel  better. 
After  a  while  every  part  of  me  that  was  exposed  was  smeared 
with  ointment,  and  the  mosquitoes  didn’t  bite  so  much  after 
that.  They  just  buzzed  slowly  around  my  head. 

Although  the  sun  was  down,  it  was  getting  warmer  as  we 
drew  further  inland.  There  was  no  breeze  at  all.  Reading 
was  no  good  so  I  turned  off  my  bunk  light,  and  lay  there  with 
my  shirt  buttoned  up,  and  tried  to  sleep.  All  the  sailors  were 
aft  in  the  messhall  playing  cards  under  the  electric  fan  with 
nothing  on  but  dungarees,  or  sitting  on  the  poop  smoking  and 
talking  and  slapping  at  mosquitoes.  Except  one. 
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He  got  on  at  Bayonne  after  Mac  got  fired  for  being  drunk 
and  he  used  to  be  a  barber  and  got  an  awful  sunburn  on  his 
legs  three  days  out  and  what  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  good 
and  holy  is  he  reading  now  but  “Of  Human  Bondage”  by  W. 
Somerset  Maugham.  The  Letter.  Jeanne  Eagels  died  before 
I  ever  got  to  know  her.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
Frederick  March;  didn’t  think  much  of  him  then.  .  .  .  What’ll 
he  think  when  Philip  has  those  deep  discussions  with  his  Eng¬ 
lish  friend  what’s-his-name  in  Germany?  If  he’d  only  put 
out  his  light  or  rig  up  something  in  front  of  it  so  it  wouldn’t 
shine  like  that  on  the  wall  beside  me  sleep  what  knits  up  the 
Frederick  C.  Bailey  where?  at  this  very  minute  where?  prob¬ 
ably  Roxbury — I’ll  politely  ask  him  “Say,  Red”  and  so  forth. 
Now.  One-two-three.  No  I  don’t  dare  The  Unwritten  Law 
never  inconvenience  a  shipmate  but  never  interfere  with  him 
for  your  convenience,  but  this  is  a  special  case.  ...  I  can’t 
now,  like  diving  into  cold  water.  I’ll  think  of  something  else 
and  come  back  to  it  and  say  it  quick  and  he  probably  won’t 
mind  at  all.  Let’s  see  twenty  minutes  to  four  this  morning 
until  about  nine-ten  that’s  about  five  and  a  half  hours  and  I 
slept  about  half  an  hour  and  woke  up  sweating  and  wrote 
to  Joan  and  he  broke  us  out  after  dinner  to  stow  away  that 
damn  propeller  blade  and  now  it’s  about  half  past  nine,  that’s 
almost  eighteen  hours  what  is  Joey  Torento  doing  now.  .  .  . 

“Hey!” 

Nelson  was  beside  me,  peering  into  my  bunk.  I  blinked. 

“Barnacky  Bill  says  for  you  to  go  on  lookout.” 

“What  time  is  it?” 
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“Six  o’clock.  I  told  them  not  to  call  you.  Go  on  back  and 
get  your  coffee.” 

There  was  a  heavy  fog  on  the  river  and  we  were  down  to 
quarter  speed.  My  foot  began  to  hurt  again  when  I  started 
to  walk,  but  I  had  had  a  good  sleep  and  felt  refreshed.  I 
could  only  see  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  bow.  After  a  while 
I  gave  up  and  stopped  straining  my  eyes.  The  fog  lifted  in 
an  hour  or  so  and  the  mate  waved  me  off  from  the  bridge  and 
I  went  aft  to  the  galley  for  breakfast. 

We  got  to  Baton  Rouge  around  noon.  I  was  alone  in  the 
forecastle  when  we  docked  and  the  anchor  chains  made  a 
terrific  racket  overhead.  I  had  never  heard  that  noise  before 
because  when  the  ship  is  docking  you’re  always  busy  on  deck, 
unless  you’re  a  cripple  and  they  make  you  stay  below.  In  a 
little  while  the  boys  came  in  and  bathed  and  shaved  to  go 
ashore. 

One  of  the  oilers  and  I  went  hshore  together.  We  were 
both  going  to  the  emergency  hospital.  He  thought  he  had 
something  wrong  with  him  and  wanted  them  to  make  a  blood 
test.  The  dock  was  unbelievably  high.  It  was  built  in  sec¬ 
tions  so  that  you  had  to  climb  two  long  flights  of  stairs 
to  get  to  the  top.  I  wondered  about  it  for  a  while  until  I 
remembered  the  floods  they  have  in  the  spring.  The  re¬ 
finery  was  enormous.  It  was  so  big  they  had  a  bus  running 
every  half  hour  between  the  dock  and  the  highway  outside 
the  gate.  It  took  fifteen  minutes  each  way.  You  had  to  show 
your  pass  at  two  different  places. 

The  doctor  was  very  nice  and  said  my  toe  was  broken  and 
I  would  have  to  go  to  the  marine  hospital  at  New  Orleans. 
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They  wouldn’t  send  me  down  on  a  train  but  told  me  to  stay 
aboard  when  the  ship  sailed  the  next  day,  and  I  could  get  off 
with  the  pilot.  Some  of  the  boys  thought  I  was  getting  a  raw 
deal,  but  I  didn’t  mind  because  I  had  a  hospital  ticket.  That 
meant  I  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  crew  and  I  could  do 
as  I  pleased.  I  had  no  intention  of  spending  the  night  with 
the  mosquitoes  on  board,  so  I  took  a  bus  downtown  late  in 
the  afternoon.  I  ate  a  big  meal  at  the  best  restaurant  I  could 
find,  and  then  went  to  the  movies  and  saw  “The  Thin  Man.” 
Afterwards  I  took  a  room  at  the  Hotel  Istrouma.  Istrouma 
means  “red  stick”  in  Cherokee  or  something.  So  does  Baton 
Rouge  in  French.  The  clerk  looked  me  up  and  down  when 
I  registered  and  made  me  pay  in  advance.  Just  for  that  I 
ordered  ice  water  when  I  got  up  to  my  room,  and  tipped  the 
colored  waiter  fifty  cents. 

When  I  came  aboard  the  next  day  Mr.  Dolson  was  drunk. 
Mr.  Dolson  was  a  fat  old  man  and  sailors’  mess  boy.  He 
said  he  had  intended  to  buy  me  a  cane  but  spent  all  his  money 
and  fell  asleep  behind  a  billboard  before  he  could  find  one. 
Someone  had  told  him  I  went  to  college  and  he  said  that  the 
Jesuits  were  the  best  educators  in  the  country,  especially  the 
ones  down  on  16th  Street.  We  had  quite  a  talk. 

Just  before  we  sailed  a  Limey  off  an  Englishman  unload¬ 
ing  sulphur  at  the  next  dock  came  aboard  looking  for  maga¬ 
zines.  Mr.  Dolson  asked  him  if  he  had  a  drink  on  him,  and 
when  the  Limey  pulled  out  a  bottle  he  sent  the  other  mess 
boys  running  all  over  the  ship  for  all  the  magazines  they  could 
find. 

After  supper  I  loafed  around  the  poop  with  the  men  off 
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watch  who  gave  me  vehement  advice  about  “not  signing  any¬ 
thing”  when  I  got  ashore,  and  names  of  people  to  look  up  at 
the  hospital.  One  of  the  Creole  cooks  was  playing  a  guitar 
and  singing  plaintive  songs  in  a  strange  language.  It  was  a 
nice  night  with  a  soft  breeze.  We  were  making  good  time  with 
the  current.  A  flock  of  sheep  and  a  shepherd  with  his  dog 
passed  rapidly  out  of  sight  on  the  east  bank.  The  ordinary 
seaman  who  had  come  on  to  replace  me  was  trying  hard  to 
please,  fastening  tank  covers  on  the  deck.  It  was  his  first 
trip.  When  it  grew  dark  I  went  forward  to  pack  my  things. 
The  captain  gave  me  my  discharge  and  pay  envelope  and 
told  me  we’d  get  to  New  Orleans  around  three  o’clock. 

When  I  had  finished  packing,  I  said  good-bye  and  went  up 
on  deck  again.  The  new  man  was  sleeping  in  my  bunk.  I 
sat  on  an  anchor  and  talked  to  the  lookout  for  a  while.  He 
had  gone  through  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne  without 
a  scratch  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  After  a  while  I 
brought  an  extra  mattress  up  on  deck  and  laid  down.  It  was 
cool,  and  there  was  no  sound  except  the  throbbing  of  the 
engines,  and  when  the  lookout  rang  up  the  bells  every  half 
hour.  I  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  at  the  hospital. 

At  three  o’clock,  one  of  the  A.B.’s  came  up  and  shook  me 
and  said,  “You’d  better  get  ready.”  He  carried  my  suitcase 
down  to  where  the  pilot  ladder  had  already  been  rigged  over 
the  side.  In  a  little  while  I  made  out  the  lights  of  the  launch, 
swinging  out  from  shore  to  meet  us.  The  pilot  came  puffing 
down  the  ladder  from  the  bridge.  He  was  a  big  man.  The 
engines  had  stopped,  and  the  heavily  loaded  ship  coasted 
easily  in  the  current.  When  the  launch  bumped  alongside, 
the  pilot  climbed  nimbly  down  over  the  side.  I  followed  him 
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more  slowly,  and  a  bit  painfully.  Someone  said,  “Is  this 
the  man  for  the  hospital?”  and  the  second  mate  answered 
that  it  was. 

“Good-bye,  Mr.  Mate,”  I  said. 

“Good-bye.” 

The  A.B.  was  lowering  my  suitcase  to  the  launch  on  a  line. 

“So  long,  Sam,”  I  said,  and  untied  the  line  and  threw  it 
clear. 

“So  long,  kid.  Good  luck.” 

Somebody  said,  “All  clear!”  and  I  could  hear  the  faint 
clink  of  the  telegraph  in  the  engine  room  as  the  big  turbines 
turned  over.  We  drew  rapidly  away.  I  stood  on  the  small 
deck  of  the  launch  and  watched  the  ship  pull  swiftly  down  the 
current,  her  lights  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer. 

There  was  only  one  taxi  at  the  landing,  and  the  pilot  rode 
part  way  with  me.  The  head  night  nurse  was  slightly  an¬ 
noyed  when  I  got  to  the  hospital.  I  explained  how  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  arrive  at  such  an  ungodly  hour  and  showed  her  my 
papers,  and  she  seemed  satisfied.  She  called  a  colored  orderly 
who  made  me  get  into  a  wheel  chair  and  wheeled  me  into  a 
sort  of  a  wash  room.  I  felt  silly  riding  in  the  wheel  chair. 
The  orderly  gave  me  a  pair  of  pajamas  and  a  bath  robe. 
When  I  had  undressed,  he  wheeled  me  to  a  bed  in  one  of  the 
wards.  It  was  a  fine  comfortable  bed,  soft  and  clean.  And  I 
was  glad  to  be  in  the  hospital. 

The  next  day  though  I  found  out  about  the  food,  and 
they  kept  me  in  there  nearly  three  weeks. 
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Between  the  Worlds 


s. 


I  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  world; 

Elysian  Fields  lay  stretched  in  front  of  me; 

Behind  me  lay  life’s  bitterness; 

And  yet ,  .  .  .  before  going  on , 

I  stopped  and  sighed  and  looked  back  longingly. 

BRONIS  TUBELIS 
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A  Terrible  Jesuit 

By  Philip  Costello 

“Go  forth:  amid  our  chaffinch  flock  display 
Thy  plumage  of  far  wonder  and  heavenward  flight.” 

— Robert  Bridges 


ERARD  MANLEY  HOPKINS 
was  born  June  11,  1844.  He  was  ushered  into  a  world  in  which 
profound  changes  were  taking  place.  The  oft-quoted  words 
of  Carlyle  have  been  applied  with  some  justice  to  that  era: 
“Those  were  great  days  and  to  be  alive  then  was  very  heaven.” 
Newman  had  already  spurred  on  the  flight  to  Rome  by  his  own 
conversion.  Along  that  road  of  fearful  travail  and  exquisite 
peace  Hopkins  too  was  destined  to  tread  with  bleeding  feet. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  feat  to  capture  within  a  net  of  words 
the  essential  Hopkins.  He  escapes  categories  and  defies  adjec¬ 
tives.  He  cannot  be  called  an  out-and-out  eccentric,  nor  yet 
can  he  be  classified  as  an  ordinary  normal  person.  As  a  young 
boy  at  school  he  held  to  the  theory  that  people  consumed  more 
liquids  than  necessary.  To  bring  this  conviction  from  the  realm 
of  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  he  abstained  from  drinking 
for  a  week  and,  incidentally,  collapsed  at  drill  the  day  his  liquid 
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fast  expired.  Another  incident  of  his  later  life  has  to  deal  with 
a  classroom  oddity.  To  illustrate  how  Achilles  dragged  the 
dead  Hector  around  Troy’s  walls,  he  played  the  part  of  Achilles 
and  made  one  of  his  students  Hector  and  thereupon,  holding 

him  by  the  heels,  dragged  him  around  the  classroom. 

^  ' 

But  if  he  was  unorthodox  in  small  details,  he  was  on  the 
side  of  the  angels  when  it  came  to  essentials.  Being  intellec¬ 
tually  convinced  of  the  claims  of  Catholicism  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  gift  of  faith,  he  entered  the  Church.  The  price  he 
had  to  pay  was  fearful.  Parents,  friends,  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  Oxford  all  stood  violently  opposed.  Was  not 
he  “the  star  of  Baliol?”  And  did  not  Oxford  expect  great 
things  from  him?  High  hopes  were  shattered  and  Oxford  wept 
as  yet  another  of  her  brilliant  sons  surrendered  to  the 
mysterious  power  that  was  Rome’s. 

To  say  that  Hopkins  was  thorough  is  only  to  be  superficial. 
He  was  not  content  with  being  merely  within  the  Church.  He 
must  be  a  warrior  and  so  he  joined  the  soldier  band  of  Saint 
Ignatius.  It  is  not  often  that  the  poet  embraces  the  life  of  a 
soldier  voluntarily.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  write  martial 
ballads  and  to  rhapsodize  over  the  bullet’s  wailing  whine,  but 
usually  that  is  as  far  as  poets  go.  The  fact  that  Hopkins  went 
to  the  front  line  trenches  proved  his  fine  mettle.  The  Jesuits 
were  the  crack  troops  of  the  Church.  Years  ago,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  they  had  sprung  into  being  to  bolster  up 
the  breach  battered  in  the  wall  of  Christendom  by  the  Protestant 
Revolution.  Hopkins  joined  them  and  burnt  his  poetry  be¬ 
hind  him.  It  was  a  typical  Hopkinsian  gesture. 

Newman  on  one  occasion  wrote  to  Hopkins  as  follows: 
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“Don’t  call  Jesuit  discipline  hard,  it  will  get  you  to  Heaven.” 
Written  to  an  ordinary  man  such  words  were  very  true.  But 
Hopkins  found  such  discipline  hard  and  extremely  trying.  He 
suffered  not  so  much  from  the  rigor  of  the  discipline  itself  as 
from  the  harshness  of  his  own  application  of  it;  a  harshness 
prompted  by  his  fine  scrupulosity.  We  read  in  his  diary  for 
1869:  “A  penance  which  I  was  doing  from  January  25  to  July 
25  prevented  my  seeing  much  that  half  year.”  At  times  he 
gave  way  to  childish  joyousness.  It  is  recorded  that  in  re¬ 
fectory  on  one  occasion  seeing  a  plate  of  tarts  coming  in,  he 
exclaimed  aloud  despite  the  silence  rule:  “Tartlets!  Tartlets! 
My  kingdom  for  a  tart,  Bernard,  I  love  you.”  Bernard  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  Rev.  Bernard  Vaughn,  S.J.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  Hopkins  was  shy  and  uncommunicative.  Even  as  a 
youth  he  maintained  inviolate  his  sublime  and  lonely  idealism. 
It  is  useless  to  argue  that  he  would  not  have  suffered  so  acutely 
if  he  had  not  become  a  Jesuit.  Suffering  for  him  was  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.  His  religious  profession  only  conse¬ 
crated  his  cross,  it  could  not  take  it  away  nor  would  he  have 
wished  it.  Within  his  frail  physical  body  was  housed  the 
moral  strength  and  fiber  of  ten  men. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing,  indeed,  that  his  resolve  never  to 
write  any  more  poetry  was  countermanded  by  his  superior 
officer.  Literature  would  have  lost  immensely.  As  matters 
stand,  it  is  culpably  ignorant  of  its  gain.  But  time  is  gradu¬ 
ally  repairing  that  failure  of  adequate  appraisal.  Hopkins 
himself,  by  the  oddities  and  intricacies  of  his  poetry,  often 
repels.  He  had  terrible  faults  and  terrible  virtues.  No  other 
poet  has  such  compact  power  and  command  of  such  potent 
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speech.  Patmore  said:  “His  poetry  has  the  effect  of  veins 
of  pure  gold  imbedded  in  masses  of  impracticable  quartz.” 
Canon  Dixon  wrote:  “There  is  something  about  his  poetry 
which  I  know  to  myself  by  the  inadequate  word  ‘terrible 
pathos/  ”  Surely  we  catch  an  echo  of  it  in  the  following  lines: 

“Not,  I’ll  not,  carrion  comfort,  despair,  nor  feast  on  thee; 
Not  untwist — slack  they  may  be — these  last  strands  of  man 
In  me,  or,  most  weary  cry  I  can  no  more.  I  can.” 

Or  again: 

“That  night,  that  year 

Of  now  done  darkness  I  within  lay  wrestling  with  (my  God!) 
my  God.” 

“Terrible  pathos”  indeed: 

“No  worst,  there  is  none.  Pitched  past  pitch  of  grief. 

More  pangs  will,  schooled  at  fore  pangs,  wilder  wring.” 

These  are  the  cries  of  a  real  mystic.  He  is  on  the  bleak  deso¬ 
late  heights  alone  with  his  God,  that  God  both  imminent  and 
transcendent,  at  the  same  time  his  Help  and  his  Affliction.  He 
never  tires  of  praising  God  through  nature. 

“The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God, 

It  will  flame  out  like  shining  from  shook  foil.” 

And  again : 

“And  for  all  this,  Nature  is  never  spent; 

There  lives  the  dearest  freshness  deep  down  things; 

And  though  the  last  lights  off  the  black  West  went 
O,  morning,  at  the  brown  brink  eastward,  springs — 
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Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  bent 

World  broods  with  warm  breast  and  with  oh!  bright  wings.” 

Hopkins  died  young.  In  1889,  June  8,  he  succumbed  to 
typhoid  fever.  His  desire  to  be  Home  outstripped  any  wish 
to  linger  longer.  In  a  short  space  of  time  he  traveled  far  and 
did  much.  He  sacrificed  literally  everything,  but  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  he  gained  immeasurably  more.  In  his  life  he  had 
relentlessly  tracked  Peace  which  like  a  fugitive  “fled  him  down 
the  nights  and  down  the  days.” 

“When  will  you  ever,  Peace,  wild  wood  dove,  shy  wings  shut, 
Your  round  me  roaming  end,  and  under  be  my  boughs?” 

Now,  at  last,  Peace  had  ended  its  roaming  and  become  native 
to  him.  With  a  quiet  sure  confidence  he  yielded  his  troubled 
and  untroubled  soul  back  to  God. 
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HUMORESQUE 

Ely  Not  Ely  At  All 

A 

/  J  LL  during  the  Easter  vacation 
I  have  been  deluged  with  postcards  from  the  Boston  College 
Playshop,  asking  me  to  write  a  one-act  play.  I  would  not 
mind  so  much  if  they  used  a  more  private  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  like,  say,  a  special  delivery  letter,  but  as  it  is, 
everyone  else  in  the  house  has  been  reading  the  cards  on 
their  way  out  to  work  in  the  morning  and  they  are  all  having 
a  good  laugh  among  themselves  at  the  idea  of  the  black  sheep 
of  the  family  doing  anything  that  required  so  much  initiative 
and  common  sense  as  the  writing  of  a  play.  I  suspect  that 
the  postman  has  been  spreading  the  news  around  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  too.  The  man  across  the  street  has  been  giving  me 
queer  looks  for  the  past  few  days. 

Now  mind  you,  I’m  not  saying  a  word  against  the  Playshop. 
Far  from  it.  But  the  point  is,  and  it’s  a  very  painful  one, 
that  I  am  probably  the  worst  possible  person  the  Playshop 
could  have  approached  on  the  matter.  They  are  playing  with 
fire  so  to  speak  and  this  is  just  a  way  of  putting  my  cards 
on  the  table,  so  everyone  will  know  what  a  narrow  escape 
they  had. 
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I  have  been  thinking  seriously  of  writing  a  play  for  a  long 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  toying  with  a  couple  of  ideas 
right  now,  although  I  haven’t  gotten  around  to  putting  any¬ 
thing  down  on  paper  yet.  One  of  them  will  be  a  serious  drama 
concerning  the  Guffey  Coal  Bill,  and  the  fight  to  have  it  passed 
by  Congress.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
the  opening  scene  in  a  dark  alley,  with  a  number  of  stray 
dogs  howling  and  muttering  in  the  distance.  Several  children 
in  the  audience  will  become  frightened  at  this  point,  and  will 
have  to  be  led  out. 

When  the  dogs  stop  howling,  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman,  both  dressed  entirely  in  white  and  with  tennis 
raquets  under  their  arms,  will  walk  slowly  across  the  stage, 
discussing  contemporary  literature.  “What  can  you  expect,” 
the  young  man  will  be  saying,  “in  a  day  and  age  when  even 
Sinclair  Lewis  is  writing  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post?”  As 
the  young  lady  is  nodding  vigorously  in  agreement,  they  will 
walk  off  the  stage,  never  to  be  seen  again  during  the  rest  of 
the  play.  Just  how  the  dogs  and  the  tennis  players  will  be 
worked  into  a  drama  about  the  Guffey  Coal  Bill  I’m  sure 
I  don’t  know,  but  with  a  little  extra  effort  and  co-operation 
from  everybody  concerned,  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

The  other  play  that  I  have  in  mind  is  a  little  lighter  and 
considerably  more  conventional.  It  is  not  quite  decided  on 
yet,  and  I  don’t  think  that  I  will  say  anything  about  it  right 
now  because  the  whole  crowd  of  you  will  only  laugh  at  me. 
However  I  will  give  you  a  hint.  It  is  somewhat  like  Good¬ 
bye,  Mister  Chips,  except  that  the  school  teacher  is  young, 
and  instead  of  a  man,  it’s  a  girl,  and  of  course  the  whole  thing 
is  a  play  instead  of  a  book. 
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I  have  been  connected  with  the  theatre  for  several  years, 
and  have  acted  in  four  plays.  I  only  had  lines  to  speak  in  one 
of  them.  That  was  in  Twelfth  Night ,  when  I  played  the  part 
of  the  second  servant.  I  came  out  on  the  stage  and  said, 
“Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord?”  Later  on  in  the  first  act  I 
came  out  again  and  held  up  my  finger  and  said,  “Hark!” 
Some  people  complained  that  I  could  not  be  heard  very  well 
in  the  back  of  the  hall. 

Once  when  I  was  in  high  school,  though,  I  wrote  a  play 
which  I  considered  pretty  clever  for  an  eighteen-year-old 
boy.  It  consisted  mostly  in  a  great  deal  of  Noel  Coward 
dialogue,  which  was  over  the  heads  of  the  rank  and  file  and 
some  of  my  best  friends  remarked  sarcastically  that  the  plot 
was  rather  involved. 

Looking  back  now,  I  suppose,  in  a  way,  that  it  was.  The 
title  of  the  play  was  Ely  Not  Ely  At  All,  and  it  dealt  chiefly 
with  Joseph  B.  Ely,  who  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  at 
the  time.  The  hero  was  Morris  Fine,  a  tall  dark  fellow,  about 
twenty-five  or  six,  with  a  small  scar  over  his  right  eye.  He 
received  this  scar  during  the  summer  of  1924,  when  he  was 
boxing  as  an  amateur  middleweight,  under  the  name  of  Ken¬ 
ney — “Doughnuts”  Kenney.  He  later  won  the  amateur  mid¬ 
dleweight  championship  that  same  year. 

As  the  play  opens,  Fine,  or  “Kenney,”  is  working  as  a 
timekeeper  in  the  WPA  in  the  daytime,  and  is  filling  out  pre¬ 
scriptions  in  his  brother’s  drug  store  at  night.  At  least,  that 
is  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  doing.  In  reality  he  is  governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  partnership  with  four  druggists,  friends 
of  his  brother  and  all  graduates  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
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in  good  standing.  The  five  of  them  are  running  the  state  pos¬ 
ing  as  Ely.  Ely  is  really  a  Chinese  laundryman  from  Charles¬ 
town  named  E.  Lee,  who  is  getting  all  the  washing  from  the 
State  House  in  return  for  the  use  of  his  name. 

The  dramatic  climax,  or  “denouement,”  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act  when  Fine  and  the  five  druggists  are  exposed 
by  a  second  Chinese  laundryman  named  Anna  May  Wong, 
who  has  a  shop  in  Scollay  Square  practically  next  door  to  the 
State  House  and  who  is  jealous  because  all  the  business  is 
going  over  to  Charlestown.  This  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  scene  in  the  play. 

The  curtain  rises  to  reveal  Wong  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage.  Just  as  he  begins  to  speak  it  is  lowered  again 
to  signify  an  elapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  high  school 
orchestra  makes  a  game  attempt  at  a  medley  of  Victor  Her¬ 
bert  selections.  Then  we  see  Wong  again,  trying  to  tell  the 
proper  authorities  about  the  shady  business  in  the  State 
House.  No  one  pays  any  serious  attention  to  him.  He  points 
to  a  picture  of  “Ely”  on  the  front  page  of  the  morning  paper. 

“Look,”  he  says,  “that’s  Fine.” 

“Yes,”  the  proper  authorities  agree,  “we  think  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  charming.” 

In  the  third  act,  Wong  finally  breaks  up  the  ring,  and 
though  the  four  druggists  are  tried,  found  guilty,  and  put 
on  probation,  and  Fine  escapes  over  the  state  line  into  Rhode 
Island.  As  the  curtain  falls  he  is  walking  slowly  toward  the 
setting  sun,  ready  to  start  life  anew. 
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Some  of  the  older  members  of  the  faculty  advised  me  not 
to  produce  the  drama,  because  Governor  Ely  thought  the  world 
of  the  high  school  and  might  take  offense.  As  it  turned  out 
later,  we  abandoned  the  project,  but  for  another  reason.  The 
action  of  the  entire  first  act  took  place  in  Filene’s  basement 
and  I  decided  that  the  scenery  would  be  too  difficult  for  ama¬ 
teurs  to  handle. 

The  manuscript  is  still  around  the  house  somewhere,  and  if 
the  Playshop  would  care  to  use  the  play  they  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  it.  Needless  to  say  I  would  be  willing  to  help  in 
every  possible  manner.  I  might  even  be  able  to  dispose  of 
about  ten  tickets  among  relatives  and  friends. 

Joseph  McCarthy 
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SACCHARINE  STRAIGHT 


Room  For  One  More 


Since  the  phenomenal  success  of  Vincent  Sheean’s  Per¬ 
sonal  History  last  year,  it  seems  as  though  every  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  with  any  reputation  whatever — not  to  mention 
a  great  many  whom  we  never  heard  of  before — has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  tell  the  real  story  behind  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Versailles,  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  every  other 
European  crisis  that  has  occurred  since  then.  There  was 
Walter  Duran ty’s  I  Write  As  1  Please ,  John  Gunther’s  Inside 
Europe ,  and  now  Negley  Farson’s  The  Way  of  a  Transgressor . 
None  of  them,  needless  to  say,  have  approached  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Mr.  Sheean’s  profound  and  moving  autobiography, 
but  they  keep  on  trying.  One  more,  and  we  will  take  drastic 
steps  to  do  something  about  it. 

Negley  Far  son  was  more  inclined  toward  devil-may-care 
wandering  than  toward  keen  observation  and  the  journalism 
he  practiced  during  the  past  fifteen  years  was  used  more  as 
an  excuse  for  getting  from  place  to  place  than  as  a  means  of 
studying  the  foreign  history  makers  at  work.  His  long  life 
story  (602  pages)  is  a  little  too  easy  to  read,  a  little  too 
cheery  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  style  (too  many  chapters  of 
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only  two  or  three  pages)  is  so  spasmodic  and  jerky  that  this 
reader  often  found  it  annoying.  There  are  those  who  will 
like  it  just  the  same,  and  even  the  most  prejudiced  critic  will 
admit  that  Mr.  Farson  has  had  quite  a  time  during  his  forty 
odd  years. 

H. 

He  began  as  a  New  Jersey  boy  who  went  from  Andover  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  where  he  rowed  on  the  crew 
and  studied  engineering.  He  went  to  work  in  England  after¬ 
ward  and  when  the  War  broke  out  he  found  himself  in  Russia, 
selling  munitions  and  machinery  to  the  Imperial  government, 
enjoying  the  night  life  and  chumming  around  with  John  Reed. 
When  the  revolution  came,  he  went  back  to  England,  joined 
the  Air  Force  and  was  sent  to  Egypt.  After  the  war  he  sold 
Mack  trucks  successfully  in  Chicago  until  he  threw  up  his 
job  and  talked  the  Chicago  Daily  News  into  backing  a  pro¬ 
posed  trip  by  water  from  Holland  to  the  Black  Sea,  across 
the  middle  of  Europe. 

With  his  wife,  in  a  twenty-six-foot  sailboat,  he  completed 
the  journey,  writing  a  play  by  play  account  for  the  Daily 
News  along  the  way.  The  venture  won  Mr.  Farson  a  position 
covering  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  for  the  paper  during  the 
next  ten  years  and  later  established  him  as  the  Daily  News ’ 
London  correspondent.  By  that  time,  however,  Mr.  Farson 
was  not  so  young,  and  considerably  less  energetic. 


If  You  Like  That  Sort  of  Thing 

Charles  Morgan  won  for  himself  the  position  of  a  front- 
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rank  novelist  with  The  Fountain  a  few  years  ago.  With  the 
publication  of  Sparkenbroke  this  month  he  has  made  that 
position  more  secure.  Although  the  book  is  admittedly  diffi¬ 
cult  of  interpretation,  it  presents  in  brilliantly  clear  and 
rythmic  prose  the  rather  interesting  adventures  of  a  mystical 
Byronic  poet  who  had  found  some  deep  unfathomable  secret 
of  fulfilment  in  the  trinity  of  death,  poetry  and  love.  This 
book  definitely  establishes  Morgan  as  one  of  the  leading  liv¬ 
ing  stylists. 

The  non-mystic,  will  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  meaning 
or  plumb  the  depths  of  Sparkenbroke .  While  beauty  of  style 
and  interest  of  story  make  the  book  enjoyable  for  any  type 
of  reader,  interpretation  of  it  is  frankly  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  reader.  We  admit  that  it  was  beyond  us.  Of 
course,  the  book  is  mystical  and  involves  the  problem  of 
mysticism.  A  student  of  mysticism  made  this  whole  problem 
of  the  mystic  clear  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago  and  his  explanation 
applies  well  to  this  book  of  Morgan.  Our  friend  said  that  a 
non-mystic  cannot  explain  mysticism  to  a  non-mystic,  nor 
can  a  non-mystic  explain  mysticism  to  a  mystic  nor  can  a 
mystic  explain  mysticism  to  a  non-mystic.  Mysticism  can 
only  be  explained  by  a  mystic  when  he  is  explaining  it  to  a 
mystic.  And,  of  course,  there  is  no  need  for  explanation  in 
that  case.  In  other  words,  only  the  elect  can  understand  and 
appreciate  mysticism.  And  only  the  elect  can  fully  under¬ 
stand  and  fully  appreciate  the  mysticism  of  Morgan’s  Sparken¬ 
broke. 

But  whether  you  are  a  mystic  or  not,  Sparkenbroke  should 
be  on  your  list  of  required  reading.  The  author’s  style  and 
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the  story  make  the  book  well  worth  reading.  And  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  mystic-artist  may  be  made  clear  to  you.  At  least, 
your  appreciation  of  the  temperament  of  this  type  of  person 
will  be  affected  by  your  reading  of  Sparkenbroke. 

And  you  will  also  be  rewarded  with  fine  poetry  of  which 
the  following  bit  on  death  is  an  example: 

“Who  mourns?  A  fool  with  mortal  look 
That  dares  to  weep  for  Sparkenbroke? 

Weep  thine  own  exile:  not  my  life. 

With  Earth  for  mother,  Sleep  for  wife, 

Here  in  thy  womb  is  winter  spring. 

Who  stays?  A  Fool.  Who  knocks?  A  King. 


Addenda 

In  the  brief  preface  to  Benes }  Statesman  of  Central  Europe , 
a  book  about  Czechoslovakia’s  vigorous  president,  by  Pierre 
Crabites,  the  author  says,  “I  think  of  war  and  peace  in  terms 
of  men.  I  look  upon  Adolph  Hitler  as  the  embodiment  of 
war  and  upon  Eduard  Benes  as  the  personification  of  Peace. 
.  .  .  I  acquit  him  (Hitler)  of  any  bellicose  intent.  But  he 
is  .  .  .  the  idol  of  a  great  people  and  of  a  thwarted  race.  .  .  . 
Hitler  may  be  brushed  aside  as  completely  as  was  Kerensky. 
It  is  Hitlerism  that  I  fear  and  not  Hitler.”  Crabites  sum¬ 
marizes  the  position  of  the  major  European  powers  and  con¬ 
cludes,  “I  am  convinced  that  Eduard  Benes  is  the  one  man 
who  has  the  courage,  the  driving  power  and  the  brain  to  save 
the  world.” 
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It  is  this  last  rather  surprising  statement  which  heralds  the 
thesis  of  his  book.  “It  has  struck  me,”  says  Crabites,  “that 
his  career  should  be  made  better  known  so  that  the  English- 
speaking  nations  may  not  lose  faith  in  the  future  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  I  am  certain  that  he  will  find  ways  and  means  to 
prevent  the  holocaust  which  appears  to  be  imminent.” 

The  thorough  study  of  Benes  which  follows  under  the 
sub-title  of  “Central  Europe’s  Soundest  Statesman”  should 
afford  invaluable  information  and  be  of  inestimable  interest 
to  the  student  of  foreign  affairs. 

*  *  * 

We  are  taken  to  a  world  far  removed  from  politics  munici¬ 
pal,  national,  and  worldly,  that  of  the  monastery  and  monastic 
life  in  Dom  Willibord  Verkade’s  In  Quest  of  Beauty.  Here  is 
a  simple,  unassuming,  but  charmingly  honest  description  of 
the  great  blessings,  and  the  hardships,  of  the  monk,  by  one 
who  could  command  high  position  in  the  world,  by  his  own 
artistic  right.  Dom  Verkade  traveled  over  all  Europe,  and 
the  Holy  Land  to  decorate  various  churches  and  chapels.  His 
book  answers  the  question  so  readily  formed  in  a  modern 
world:  What  is  the  secret  and  powerful  attraction  of  monastic 
life?  He  answers  the  question  by  telling  his  own  experience, 
his  trials,  his  sorrows,  and  his  great  joys  in  supernatural  peace. 
Not  least  interesting  are  his  stories  of  such  great  personages 
as  Jorgensen,  Papini,  Gauguin,  and  Verlaine,  who  were  num¬ 
bered  among  his  friends. 

*  *  * 

Night  Over  the  East ,  by  Erik  von  Kuhnelt-Leddhin,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  recent  novels,  tells  the  story  of  a 
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young  Hungarian  aristocrat  and  his  adventures  among  the 
Terrorist  plots  and  political  intrigues  in  the  Balkans  shortly 
after  the  World  War.  This  second  book  by  the  author  of 
Gates  of  Hell  gives  a  vivid  cross-section  of  a  post-war  Euro¬ 
pean  life  little  known  by  most  American  readers. 
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